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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 
[From May 10 to November 10, igoi.] 

I. THE UNITED STATES. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. — Consistently with its policy in the case of 
Russia (see last Record, p. 370), the Treasury Department has imposed 
countervailing duties upon importations of sugar from Italy and the Argen- 
tine Republic. — On July 10 the Turkish government paid substantially the 
amount of indemnity demanded by the United States for outrages committed 
in Armenia several years ago. — In the same month an extradition treaty was 
concluded with Roumania. — For the action of the United States in refer- 
ence to the settlement of the Chinese indemnity, see The Orient, p. 755. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — The surrender of insurgents in the Philip- 
pines has been fairly continuous ; but in certain islands where a civil 
re'gime has been set up, and even in parts of Luzon, the disaffection became 
so great as to necessitate a practical reversion of control to the military 
authorities. Particularly was this true of Samar, where, on September 28, 
a company of seventy-two American soldiers was surprised by a party of 
several hundred insurgents, and only twenty-four of the Americans escaped 
slaughter. Orders were then issued confining the inhabitants to the towns 
until the island should be thoroughly pacified. — In the realm of civil affairs 
the most important event was the separation of the civil from the mili- 
tary administration, effected by an order of the President, June 21, 
appointing Judge Taft, the head of the Commission, civil governor of the 
Philippines, and thereby relieving the military governor of his civil duties 
in the pacified provinces. On the next day General Adna F. Chaffee suc- 
ceeded General MacArthur in the command of the military forces. The 
formal inauguration of the new system occurred July 4. Still later, the 
Philippines Commission was so reorganized that each member will have 
charge of an administrative department, and the number of the Com- 
mission was increased to eight by the inclusion of three natives. In the 
work of the Commission an act of June 12, providing for a complete 
reorganization of the judicial system, occupied a prominent place. By it 
the supreme court of the archipelago was made to consist of seven justices, 
four American and three native ; and sixteen courts of first instance were 
erected, over five of which natives will preside. A considerable portion of 
the work hitherto done by these subordinate courts in criminal matters was 
transferred to justices of the peace. Supplementary to this act, a new code 
of civil procedure, which authorized the use of either Spanish or English in 
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judicial transactions, became effective September i. Another matter of 
judicial moment was the adoption in October of stringent laws against libel. 
As jury trial is not provided for, the extraordinary powers conferred upon 
the judges aroused considerable objection, especially from the newspapers. 
The same may be said of a measure approved November 5, imposing heavy 
penalties for treason, seditious utterances and other like offenses. Further 
acts that concerned the Philippines as a whole established a protective 
tariff and created an insular constabulary, giving to it incidentally certain 
powers of supervision over the municipal police. Of importance to the city 
of Manila alone was the issue of a charter, July 31, establishing a muni- 
cipal government modelled in many respects after that of Washington, D.C. 
A board of three commissioners is invested with executive and legislative 
authority, under the general control of the insular administration. Subject 
to the civil-service rules, this body will select the heads of departments, 
together with the members of an advisory council representing the several 
municipal districts. In the matter of taxation the charter provided for the 
abolition of various taxes on rentals, frontages, salaries and the like, and the 
establishment in their stead of direct taxes on the value of real property. — 
Interest in Cuban affairs has been centered chiefly in the action of the 
constitutional convention on the so-called " Piatt amendment " to the 
army appropriation law (see last Record, p. 373). At first the convention, 
after adopting a series of declarations embodying its interpretation of the 
" Piatt amendment," decided to add both "amendment" and declarations 
to the constitution. The authorities at Washington promptly declined to 
accept what they regarded as essential modifications of the spirit, if not of 
the letter, of the "amendment." On June 12, therefore, the convention 
agreed to abandon the declarations and to accept the " amendment " pure 
and simple as part of the constitution. The only other business before that 
body was the framing of an election law. As adopted, September 16, it 
elaborated the system of electoral machinery and prescribed the conditions 
of eligibility to provincial office, as well as to the position of federal elector. 
Having thus completed its task the convention was dissolved, October 3. 
— The single administrative order of note was that issued September 27, 
lowering the import duties on agricultural machinery and on certain materials 
for the equipment of railroads. It also abolished the rebate on coffee from 
Porto Rico. — In this latter island the method of local taxation outlined in 
the last Record (p. 374) proved adequate to render the insular government 
self-supporting ; therefore, in accordance with the act of Congress erecting 
that government (see Record for June, 1900, p. 359), the President issued 
a proclamation, July 25, declaring the establishment of free trade 
between Porto Rico and the United States. Upon the resignation of 
Governor Allen, William H. Hunt of Montana, formerly the secretary of 
the island, was appointed to succeed him. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT MoKINLEY. — On 
September 6, while the President was holding a public reception in the 
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Temple of Music at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, an anarchist 
named Czolgosz, having concealed a revolver under a handkerchief that 
appeared to cover an injured hand, approached him and shot him twice, 
one bullet glancing off the breastbone, the other perforating the stomach. 
For a few days after the shooting the condition of Mr. McKinley held out 
some hope of recovery, but the second wound proved fatal, and he expired 
September 14. The popular manifestation of mourning for the dead Presi- 
dent was extraordinary. In many parts of the country work was suspended, 
and people stood with bowed and uncovered heads for a few minutes at the 
hour on September 19 when his body was being borne to its tomb in 
Canton. — The formal assumption of the presidency by Vice-President 
Roosevelt occurred on the day of President McKinley's death. In taking 
the oath of office the new President announced his intention to continue the 
policies to which the late President had been committed. At his request, 
furthermore, all the members of the Cabinet agreed to retain their positions. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — Changes in the diplomatic 
service have been made as follows : Frank B. Loomis transferred from 
Venezuela to Portugal, vice John N. Irwin, resigned ; Herbert W. Bowen, 
transferred from Persia to Venezuela ; and Lloyd C. Griscom, the first 
secretary of legation at Constantinople, appointed minister to Persia. — In 
order to relieve the pressure on the money market, usual during the crop- 
moving season, the Secretary of the Treasury decided, September io, to 
utilize a portion of the surplus in the treasury by purchasing bonds to the 
amount of $20,000,000 and by increasing the deposits in national banks of 
the receipts from internal revenue. — The statistics of foreign trade at 
the close of the fiscal year showed an increase in the value of exports to the 
extent of $93,000,000 over the amount at the corresponding time last year, 
and of $260,000,000 over that of 1899. This increase has been wholly in 
agricultural products ; for the industrial depression prevailing in certain 
European markets caused the demand for American manufactures to fall 
behind that of last year by about $6,000,000. — Pursuant to the act of 
Congress passed at the recent session (see last Record, p. 375), on May 13, 
the Secretary of War issued a formal order reorganizing the army on the 
basis of 76,000 men. — At the request of Rear-Admiral Winfield S. Schley 
a naval court of inquiry convened at Washington, September 12, under 
the presidency of Admiral Dewey, to consider the conduct of Schley while 
in command of a squadron prior to and during the battle off Santiago. 
Printed attacks on the rear-admiral had put upon him the imputation of 
insubordination and cowardice. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — In the forefront of the judgments 
of the Supreme Court stand the decisions in the insular cases, rendered 
May 27. The cases hinged on the question whether Porto Rico, upon its 
cession and transfer by Spain to the United States, became at once an 
integral part of the United States ; and, further, whether it became such a 
part within the meaning of the provision of the constitution relating to the 
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uniformity of imposts and excises. In the case dealing with the first question 
(De Lima vs. Bidwell) a bare majority of the court held, that by the estab- 
lishment of the permanent sovereignty and jurisdiction of the United States 
over Porto Rico, the latter became a domestic territory of the United 
States. The duties, therefore, that were levied by the military government, 
after the establishment of sovereignty, on merchandise coming from the 
island into other ports of the United States, were illegally exacted and must 
be refunded. Conversely, the court declared (Dooley vs. the United States) 
that duties collected on merchandise coming from other ports of the United 
States into Porto Rico should likewise be refunded. The minority of the 
court in these cases maintained that a territory under the sovereignty of 
the United States may be constitutionally foreign for some purposes and 
domestic for others ; and that, in respect of the customs laws at least, it 
would remain foreign territory until Congress by a formal act should see fit 
to make it an integral part of the United States in the constitutional sense. 
In the case of Downes vs. Bidwell the matter under consideration was the 
validity of the special tariff provided for Porto Rico by the act of Congress 
of April, 1900 (see Record for June, 1900, p. 359). Consistently with its 
view in the first case, the former minority of the court, having now become 
the majority by the adherence of Mr. Justice Brown, held that Porto Rico 
was not a part of the United States " within the revenue clauses of the con- 
stitution," and hence affirmed the constitutionality of the tariff in question, 
so far as it applied to the imposition of duties upon commodities coming 
from the island. 

STATE ELECTIONS. — Out of the fourteen states where elections 
were held November 5, the Republicans were successful in ten. They 
chose full state tickets in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio and Iowa, 
and secured a majority in the constitutional convention in Connecticut (see 
below). The Democrats elected their state ticket in Virginia, as well as 
the legislatures in Kentucky and Maryland. 

STATE LEGISLATION. — Questions of constitutional reform have 
been uppermost in the legislative activities of Alabama, Virginia and 
Connecticut. The principal design in the cases of the two southern states 
was to assure the political supremacy of the whites. The Alabama con- 
vention, however, which assembled May 21, thoroughly revised the exist- 
ing constitution. As to the executive function, it forbade the governor to 
accept any other office during his term and for a year after its expiration, 
permitted him to offer amendments to bills that do not meet with his 
approval, created the office of lieutenant governor and lengthened the 
terms of executive officials, with a provision, however against eligibility 
for reelection. In respect of legislative functions, it authorized the legis- 
lature to regulate railroad rates, prohibited under severe penalties the 
acceptance of railroad passes by judges or legislators, and radically altered 
the system of taxation for educational purposes. It increased, also, the 
majorities necessary to secure the proposal and ratification of constitutional 
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amendments. The most interesting feature of the new constitution, how- 
ever, was that relating to qualifications for the suffrage. The provision 
consisted of two parts, one temporary in operation and directed against the 
negro, the second permanent, and directed against illiterate and unsettled 
persons, both white and black. The first part, which is limited in applica- 
tion to the end of the year 1902, requires of every applicant for registration 
as a voter satisfactory evidence (the board of registration being the judge) 
of good character, a fair comprehension of the duties of citizenship and the 
payment of a poll tax ; but all persons whose ancestors fought in any war 
of the United States, except that with Spain, and who have paid their 
poll tax, are entitled to become electors for life, regardless of the other 
qualifications. The second part of the provision, which is permanent in 
application, requires, in addition to the payment of the poll tax, the ability 
to read and write clauses of the federal constitution, the proof of regular 
occupation in a lawful business for a stated period or, as an alternative for 
illiterates, the ownership of a certain amount of taxable property. — In the 
Virginia convention the chief topic for discussion has been the problem 
whether the constitution, when completed, should be submitted to a plebi- 
scite, promulgated directly by authority of the convention, or laid before an 
electorate previously abridged by the constitution itself. As to the regula- 
tion of the suffrage, two schemes bearing a general resemblance to those of 
the Alabama convention have thus far been presented. — The constitutional 
issue in Connecticut was the excessive representation of the rural towns 
in the legislature, to the disadvantage of the large cities. At first the 
legislature refused to go further than to authorize the submission to the 
people of constitutional amendments calling for the election of state officers 
by pluralities and for a reapportionment of the voting districts so as to 
make the senate a more representative body. Eventually, after the receipt 
of an urgent message from the governor, the legislature agreed also to 
submit to popular vote a resolution for the summons of a convention, com- 
posed of one delegate from each city and town, to revise the constitution. 
The result of the elections held in Connecticut, October 7, showed a 
majority of 20,000 in favor of the amendments and the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention, although, as units, the towns voted 1 28 to 40 against 
the latter proposition. — A similar resolution was passed by the legislature 
of New Hampshire. Here, however, the design of the proposed revision 
was the reduction of the representation of the populous centres for the 
benefit of the smaller communities. — The legislatures of two other states 
also approved resolutions for constitutional amendments : that of Pennsyl- 
vania to permit the use of voting machines ; and that of Wisconsin to 
establish the prohibition system, as well as to prevent public officers from 
using railroad passes or telegraph and telephone franks. — An important 
judicial decision regarding the taxation of corporate franchises was 
rendered by the supreme court of Illinois, October 24. It held that the 
franchises and capital stock of corporations should be taxed absolutely on 
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their market value, and not at the option of taxing bodies and the corpora- 
tions themselves. In the following cases legislation was declared invalid 
by the courts of the respective states : Vermont, a law requiring dealers 
from outside the state to take out licenses before doing business (May 14); 
Delaware, an act taxing interest-bearing investments (May 16); New York, 
a law forbidding "ticket scalping" (July 23); and New Jersey, an act 
allowing the governor to rearrange the wards of cities (September 20). 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — The continued activity of the Committee 
of Fifteen in New York (see last Record, p. 378), supplemented by that 
of various organizations for a similar purpose, has brought about the con- 
viction or indictment of several prominent police officials, on charges of 
bribery, oppression and neglect of duty. The work of reform, further- 
more, was assured by the result of the elections of November 5. The 
contest centered about the mayoralty and the position of district attorney 
in New York county. A fusion of Republicans and several independent 
organizations, notably the Citizens' Union, elected as mayor Seth Low, the 
former president of Columbia University, and as district attorney Justice 
William T. Jerome, who has been especially identified with the movement 
against corruption. The fusionists also obtained a majority of the muni- 
cipal offices. — Of interest, in view of the strike mentioned below, was the 
election of the labor candidate for mayor in San Francisco by a combina- 
tion of the labor unions and those citizens who were dissatisfied with 
" machine rule." — The adoption of several amendments to the charter, at 
a special election October 22, has inaugurated an extensive municipal 
reform in St. Louis. These amendments facilitate business in the muni- 
cipal assembly, provide for the raising of revenue to meet the cost of a 
series of public improvements and forbid the alienation of the city water- 
works. — Basing its decision on the ground that municipal corporations as 
agents of the state have no vested rights whatsoever, the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania, May 27, affirmed the constitutionality of the " ripper acts " 
(see last Record, p. 379). 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — Of the three noteworthy events to be 
chronicled under this head, the strike of the steel workers attracted 
the greatest amount of public attention. The cause of the strike was 
the refusal of three constituent companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation to revise a wage scale that in its application would compel 
the employees in certain non-union plants to join the steel workers' union, or 
Amalgamated Association, as it is called. The strike lasted from August 12 
to September 15 and was an absolute failure. The rather apathetic attitude 
of many of the steel workers themselves and the alienation of public senti- 
ment produced by the deliberate breach of contract on the part of the 
Amalgamated Association, as well as by the conduct of the mayor of 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, the centre of the strike, in proclaiming his 
determination practically to uphold the illegal acts of strikers, led to 
the acceptance of terms considerably less favorable than those originally 
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proposed by the manufacturers. The terms comprised the recognition of 
all mills as non-union which the manufacturers had kept in operation during 
the course of the strike, whereas, on the other hand, the union should retain 
only such mills as it had succeeded in closing. Moreover, the practice 
of fixing a wage scale annually was abolished, and henceforth the scale 
will be continuous until terminated by either side at ninety days' notice. 
Except for a few outbreaks at McKeesport and Pittsburgh, the strike was 
conducted in an orderly manner. — The same cannot be said of two other 
strikes. The unwillingness of a street railroad company in Albany to 
concede the demands of its employees caused a strike attended with so 
much rioting that, on May 14, the militia had to be called out. In an 
attempt of the soldiers to disperse a mob two persons not concerned in 
the disturbance were fatally shot. A few days later the strike was settled 
on the basis of mutual concessions. — The other strike was that of an 
organization of teamsters, stevedores and longshoremen in San Francisco 
who objected to the employment of non-union men. Several thousand 
cases of assault and two of mortal injuries occurred before the strike 
ended, October 2, in a practical victory for the employers. 

LYNCH LAW AND RACE RIOTS. — No less than fifty-nine inci- 
dents under this head have come to the notice of the compiler. This num- 
ber included forty-four negroes, of whom two were women, eight American 
whites, three half-breed Indians, two Italians and a Chinaman. Of the 
eighteen states and territories that witnessed such spectacles, Mississippi 
comes first with thirteen, and California next with six. Among the alleged 
causes of the crimes rape and murder as usual predominated. Two non- 
union men, however, were lynched by strikers in South Carolina merely 
because they ventured to work. Nine of the victims were burned at the stake. 
In Pierce City, Missouri, August 20, after the lynching of a negro, a mob 
looted the hardware stores and broke into the armory of the militia for 
weapons with which to drive all negroes out of the town. It then proceeded 
to burn down their houses. Similarly, in Somerville, Texas, September 24, 
a fierce race riot arose over the refusal of a railroad company to discharge 
a negro brakeman. Before troops could quell the disturbance two white 
men and a negro had perished. A riot of still more serious proportions 
occurred in Balltown, Louisiana, October 27, during the progress of a 
negro camp meeting. The blacks were greatly embittered over the burn- 
ing of one of their number at the stake a short time before ; hence, when a 
constable and posse tried to close up a saloon in the neighborhood, a melee 
ensued, in which two whites and thirteen negroes, including three women 
and a child, lost their lives. — As against the manifestations of illegal 
force some instances of lawful resistance are to be recorded. In Alabama, 
a sheriff's posse repulsed a mob that was bent on lynching a negro already 
condemned to death for criminal assault, killing one of the rioters and 
wounding two others. In the same state, for the first time in its history, 
a grand jury indicted ten men and a trial jury subsequently convicted one 
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of them of murder in the first degree, for the lynching of a negro. Three 
men, also, were indicted by a grand jury in California for participation in 
the lawless killing of the half-breeds mentioned above. The supreme court 
of Ohio, furthermore, sustained the constitutionality of an act rendering a 
county liable in pecuniary damages for failure to stop a lynching. — In 
South Carolina, in connection with the so-called " slavery contract system " 
(see last Record, p. 379), a jury acquitted a planter charged with assault 
and battery. The testimony of the negro convicts themselves showed that 
they had signed contracts by which they agreed to undergo whipping as a 
punishment. 

II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — Of the measures that had 
been proposed or had been considered in Parliament at the close of the 
last Record (pp. 381-382), those concerning the budget, the civil list, 
the demise of the crown, the regulation of factories and workshops, 
and the authorization of land sales in Ireland were passed without much 
difficulty. The same can be said of bills prohibiting the sale of liquor to 
minors, and permitting the exercise of discretion in ascertaining the age at 
which it may be lawful for children attending school to obtain employment 
(applicable to Scotland only). A proposition to modify the declaration 
contained in the Bill of Rights against Roman Catholic practices (see last 
Record, p. 380) failed in the House of Commons, although it passed the 
House of Lords. Two projects of imperial interest obtained sanction. 
One of them enables the king so to alter his title as to recognize more 
fittingly his sovereignty over the " dominions beyond the seas." This 
was rendered effective by royal proclamation, November 4. The other, 
passed in the face of an unusually active resistance from the Irish members, 
authorized the imperial government to join the Dominion of Canada and 
the Commonwealth of Australia in the construction of a Pacific cable. 
Only the measures relating to the army and to education called forth pro- 
tracted discussion. The opposition to the first (cf. last Record, p. 381) 
rested upon the assertion that it did not satisfy the " special wants of the 
Empire," and would "largely increase the burdens of the nation without 
adding substantially to its military strength." In particular, it was urged 
that the scheme of forming a large body of troops for foreign service might 
draw Great Britain into continental complications ; also, that the arrange- 
ments did not recognize the position of the navy as the real defense of the 
United Kingdom. The huge majority, however, at the disposal of the 
government in the House of Commons, insured the adoption of the project, 
May 16, by a vote of 305 to 163. — The contest over the educational 
question was occasioned by a judicial decision — the " Cockerton judg- 
ment" — which had declared illegal the practice of school boards in 
maintaining certain secondary schools. The disinclination of many 
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Conservatives to promote secondary education among the people manifested 
itself, at first, in an unsuccessful effort of the Ministry to drive through 
Parliament a comprehensive measure, transferring the control of such 
education from the school boards to the local authorities. A tentative 
plan was then substituted to meet the objections raised by the " Cockerton 
judgment." This left the temporary continuance of the schools in question 
to the discretion of the local authorities. Despite a vigorous opposition to 
what was denounced as an encroachment on the powers of the school 
boards, frequent applications of the closure secured the passage of the 
measure. — Dissatisfaction with the conduct of the war in South Africa 
has been manifested in a number of ways and has produced considerable 
hostility to the general policy of the government in military matters. This 
was seen in connection with the plan for reorganizing the army, and was 
intensified by reports of great mortality, chiefly among children, in the con- 
centration camps of South Africa (see p. 757), as well as by the complaints 
of Lord Kitchener against the inefficiency of recent recruits who could 
neither " ride nor shoot." The feeling became especially pronounced when, 
in September, General Sir Redvers Buller, whose campaign on the Natal 
frontier at the opening of the Boer war had been far from brilliant, was 
named for the command of an army corps. The opposition to this was 
so strong, especially among the supporters of the government, that the 
appointment was revoked. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — The topic of prime 
importance under this head is the imperial aspect of the labor and ship- 
ping question in Australia. This question, which involves the first test 
of the commonwealth constitution, was raised by the introduction into the 
federal parliament of certain bills relating to immigration and the postal 
system. Along with stringent provisions against the physically and morally 
incompetent, the first measure prohibited the immigration also of persons 
unable to write fifty words in the English language. This linguistic test, 
however, was subsequently changed to a similar knowledge of " any Euro- 
pean language." After a futile attempt to exclude all Asiatics and Africans, 
as such, the labor party, which holds the balance of power in both houses 
of the federal legislature, managed to secure the acceptance of an amend- 
ment forbidding the entry of all persons under contract for manual labor. 
In this form the bill passed the House of Representatives. At the same 
time that body began the consideration of a measure applying a similar 
prohibition after a given date to Pacific islanders. In the postal bill the 
noteworthy clause adopted by both houses, again at the behest of the labor 
members, was an amendment confining the grant of mail contracts to vessels 
manned wholly by white crews. A third measure, extending the powers of 
a practically irresponsible interstate commerce commission to the regula- 
tion of foreign, as well as domestic, shipping was eventually withdrawn. 
The financial situation of the Common-wealth was also a matter of 
importance. In the first budget statement, made early in October, the 
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federal treasurer estimated the amount of revenue for the current year at 
;£i 0,339,750, of which .£8,000,000 would be derived from customs and excise. 
The amount of expenditure, in addition to the amount required by the con- 
stitution to be handed over to the states, he reckoned at ^3,024, 106. With 
a few exceptions, the duties of the tariff bill framed to meet these estimates 
averaged thirty per cent. Two notable features of the tariff are the bonuses 
granted to new manufactures of iron and a liberal rebate in the excise tax 
on sugar produced entirely by white labor. — In contrast to the attitude 
of Australia regarding the entry of alien laborers, the government of the 
Dominion of Canada disallowed acts of the legislature of British Columbia 
antagonistic to the immigration and employment of Japanese. The legis- 
lative output of the Dominion itself included the subvention of certain 
steamships, railways and lead-smelting works and the imposition of an 
export duty on wood pulp. — After protracted negotiations between the 
government of Newfoundland and the contractor Reid, whose party 
sustained defeat at the elections last year (see Record for December, 
1900, p. 756), an agreement was reached in July, regarding the operation 
of various public utilities. In return for stated sums, the government 
regains its ownership of the railway and the telegraphs and of several 
million acres of land, whereas the contractor obtains the right to work 
the railway for a term of years. The colonial legislature then ratified the 
arrangement. 

FRANCE. — The chief subject of political note in this country has 
been the adoption and enforcement of the associations act. After 
an able speech by the prime minister, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in which he 
strongly maintained that the sole design of the measure was to offset the 
undue influence of the religious orders upon secular affairs, the Senate, 
June 22, by a vote of 1 73 to 99, approved the bill as it came from the 
Chamber of Deputies, with a few amendments that did not change its 
essential character. Of these the most important made provision for the 
members of a dissolved order " who have no sure and regular means of 
existence." The Chamber of Deputies readily accepted the amendments, 
and by a vote of 313 to 249 the bill became law, June 28. As to its 
enforcement, a ministerial ordinance issued shortly afterward required of 
all religious orders not only their submission to the jurisdiction of the 
bishop in whose diocese the chief seat of the order is located, and the pres- 
entation of copies of their statutes approved by that prelate, but also a 
complete list of members and an inventory of their property and resources. 
Within the three months allowed for the purpose, somewhat more than half 
of the 16,468 religious establishments in France applied for authorization 
under these conditions. The remainder, including the Jesuits, Benedic- 
tines, Carmelites and a large percentage of the Carthusians and Domini- 
cans, have broken up their communities and migrated to neighboring 
countries, or scattered their members among friendly families. — There has 
been apparent a steady growth of the financial deficit since the beginning 
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of the year. The estimates in the budget for the coming year revealed an 
excess that has already reached 50,000,000 francs in expenditure over rev- 
enue ; and, in October, the annual report of the railroads showed a decrease 
in receipts of 54,000,000 francs, which deficiency the state has been 
requested to make good, in accordance with the terms of the guarantee. — 
An echo of the Dreyfus affair is to be discerned in a decree of the minister 
of war, issued in May, allowing appeals to be carried to the court of cassa- 
tion from military tribunals in time of peace, and mitigating the conditions 
of punishment. 

GERMANY. — On many occasions in the past public concern has been 
directed to the legislative incapacity of the Reichstag due to the 
absence of a quorum. In order, therefore, to insure regularity of attend- 
ance at its sessions, the Reichstag has approved an amendment to the 
imperial constitution, providing for the allowance to members of travelling 
expenses and a per diem compensation. Before its prorogation, also, 
May 1 5, the Reichstag passed acts strengthening the control of the state 
over insurance companies, providing for accident insurance in the case of 
soldiers and civil functionaries, elaborating a system of military pensions 
after death or disablement in war, and altering the present law in reference 
to industrial courts, by giving to their decisions more of a compulsory 
character. — With the intention of disarming the agrarian opposition to 
the emperor's canal project, as intimated in the last Record (p. 384), the 
tentative draft of a new tariff was issued July 26. Heavily increased 
duties on agricultural products in particular, a closer specification of taxable 
commodities and provisions for minimum rates on importations of grain, 
below which the government may not go in the conclusion of commercial 
treaties, constitute the chief features of the scheme. The danger to which 
these regulations, especially that of minimum duties on grain, subject the 
treaties in question evoked sharp criticism and condemnation among the 
commercial and industrial circles of the empire. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — In view of the existing commercial and 
industrial depression, the attractive economic program that Dr. von Koerber, 
the prime minister, has made the chief factor in his policy of concilia- 
tion produced a cessation of party struggles in the Reichsrath for 
the first time in four years. From the resultant cooperation a compara- 
tively large amount of legislative business was transacted. The public 
usefulness of the projects comprised in the program caused their speedy 
acceptance by huge majorities. The first authorized the expenditure of 
487,000,000 kronen, to be raised by loan, for the extension and improve- 
ment of the railway system. The second provided for the construction of 
a series of canals to connect the Danube with several other large rivers, 
and for the canalization of these streams as well. The estimated cost was 
500,000,000 kronen, to be raised similarly by a loan, but each section of the 
country affected by the improvements is to pay a pro-rata share. Success 
also attended a number of other measures, such as the provisional budget, 
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the establishment of a nine-hour workday for coal miners, the abolition of 
certain irksome customs duties and the imposition of an excise on spiritu- 
ous liquors. — The returns of the elections for the lower house of the Hun- 
garian Diet, held early in October, indicated that the Liberal majority had 
been heavily reduced. 

RUSSIA. — Consistently with his determination to effect an improve- 
ment in the educational system (see last Record, p. 386), the czar 
greatly softened, June 18, the regulations under which refractory students 
have been compelled to perform military service. In the same month the 
minister of public instruction issued a decree, insuring to the University 
of Kieff, the centre of the recent disturbances, practical autonomy in its 
educational administration and permitting its students to form scientific 
and athletic associations. While quiet was thus restored among the 
students, the unrest still prevalent among the laboring classes manifested 
itself during the latter part of May in serious strike riots near St. Peters- 
burg. — A renewal of efforts to bring about the national obliteration 
of Finland is to be observed. In June the Finnish archives relating to the 
period 1809-25 were forcibly removed from Helsingfors to St. Peters- 
burg, in order, it was said, to destroy the documentary evidence of the 
special privileges granted to Finland in 1809. The report, furthermore, of 
concessions to Finland in the matter of military service (see last Record, 
p. 386) proved to be erroneous. On July 11 the czar approved several 
edicts providing for the amalgamation of the Finnish army -with the 
Russian. Not only will Finnish conscripts be liable to service in Russian 
regiments, but the Finnish staff organization is abolished, and promotion 
will depend upon a thorough knowledge of the Russian language. The 
civil administration of the Finnish army was likewise transferred from the 
Finnish senate to the Russian minister of war, and that functionary will 
henceforth fix the annual contingent to be recruited in Finland. While the 
term of military service, also, is reduced from five years, as originally 
intended, to three, the concession will be useful only to Russians who are 
thus tempted to colonize Finland. With the exception of four members, 
who were summarily dismissed from office for their objections, the Finnish 
senate agreed to promulgate the edicts. At the same time it requested the 
czar for an assurance concerning the maintenance of the political institu 
tions of Finland. The reply of the secretary of state for Finland declared 
that, " as to his Majesty's good intentions in this respect, his faithful sub- 
jects cannot be in doubt"; but that the " disquieting apprehensions" cir- 
culated among the Finlanders pointed to the " necessity of securing public 
order by means of administrative measures." Many Lutheran clergymen, 
however, declined to read the law from their pulpits in accordance with 
ancient usage regarding promulgation, and in places where it was read the 
congregation left the church in a body. Nearly half a million persons, 
furthermore, signed a petition to the czar against this " imperious com- 
mand" which would involve in its enforcement the "destruction of the 
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national army of Finland." Such an act, ran the petition, was incompatible 
with the political position " irrevocably guaranteed " to the grand-duchy 
in 1809. 

ITALY. — After approving the budget, which showed an estimated sur- 
plus of 30,000,000 lire in the revenues of the current year, the Chamber of 
Deputies closed its session June 29. — Owing to the impracticable char- 
acter of certain features in the program of tax reform outlined in the last 
Record (p. 386), Sig. Wollemborg, the minister of finance, resigned his 
office late in July. He was succeeded by Sig. Carcano, a member of 
the first Pelloux cabinet in 1898. — On August 11 Francesco Crispi died. 

SPAIN. — The long-standing unrest, due to industrial, financial, religious 
and political causes, was operative in producing a series of riotous out- 
breaks, apparently instigated to some extent by Carlists. The story of 
each is the same : the violence of a mob against persons and property, its 
suppression by the police and the military after more or less bloodshed, and 
the imposition of martial law until order could be restored. The disturb- 
ances in Barcelona, caused originally by a strike of street railway 
employees, were aggravated by anarchists, socialists and other malcontents 
who wished to ventilate their particular grievances. In Corunna and Seville 
the rioters forced an entire suspension of business for several days. A certain 
amount of anti-clerical sentiment, furthermore, revealed itself whenever 
possible. The most serious manifestations of hostility to religious bodies 
occurred in Madrid, Pampeluna, Valencia and Saragossa. In the city last 
mentioned thirteen persons were killed and thirty-three wounded during the 
course of an attack on a religious procession. The government then forbade, 
for the present, the performance of such ceremonies. — The result of the 
elections to the Cortes, May 19, showed the usual victory for the govern- 
ment, the number of its supporters in the lower house being fixed at 238, as 
against 163 in opposition. In various localities the elections were attended 
with collisions between rioters and police, whereby several lives were lost. — 
The royal speech to the new Cortes, June 11, the last which the queen 
regent will deliver before the king becomes of age, announced an extensive 
program of financial, electoral, municipal and religious reform, as well as a 
scheme of naval and military reorganization. As to the finances, the 
government purposed to introduce measures for the restoration of specie pay- 
ments and for completing the conversion of the bonded debt into a perma- 
nent form. In respect to the electoral question and its relation to municipal 
improvement, the speech recognized the necessity of " guaranteeing the 
independence of electors " and declared that the municipalities must cease 
to participate, as such, in national politics. A promise was made, however, 
that although their activity will be confined to matters of local import, their 
autonomy in this regard will be increased. Finally, in view of the anti- 
clerical agitation (see last Record, pp. 386-387), it was stated that a bill 
would be broached with the intent of defining more stringently the terms 
for the authorization of religious communities. By way of anticipation, the 
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government issued a decree, late in September, fixing a period of six months 
within which time all religious associations, except those directly sanctioned 
by the Concordat, must comply with the formalities of the existing law 
regarding authorization. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — Two important legislative acts of 
the Scandinavian states are to be recorded. Of these one provided for the 
establishment of universal military service in Sweden, and for a 
comprehensive reorganization of the aimy and navy of that country, at a 
cost of nearly double the amount spent hitherto for the purpose. The other 
authorized the introduction of -woman suffrage in Norway, by confer- 
ring the right to vote in purely municipal affairs on women taxpayers. — A 
coalition of the so-called " anti-revolutionist " Protestants with the Catholics 
accomplished the overthrow of the Liberal party in Holland, which has 
controlled the government for about fifty years. The fall of the Liberals 
is ascribed to the dissension in that party over the question of universal 
suffrage. A concurrent cause was the unpopularity of certain portions of 
the bills which the Liberal ministry carried through the legislature at the 
close of the last session. These measures reorganized the army, by enlarg- 
ing the number of persons liable to serve and lessening the term of service, 
provided for improvements in the habitations of the working classes and 
intensified the compulsory character of elementary education. The resigna- 
tion of the de Beaufort cabinet followed the returns from the elections. 
The queen, thereupon, intrusted to Dr. Kuyper, professor of theology at the 
Calvinist University of Amsterdam, the formation of a clerical ministry, 
three members of which are Catholics. — A fact of great constitutional 
significance was the royal recognition of ministerial responsibility to 
the popular branch of the legislature in Denmark. The issue of the 
elections in June, at which the Radicals were, as usual, victorious, caused 
the king finally to abandon his practice for thirty years of appointing a 
Conservative cabinet, whatever might be the political complexion of the 
majority in the lower house (Folkething). A strongly Radical ministry was 
then established late in July under Professor Deuntzer of the University of 
Copenhagen. — After considerable discussion on the question of annex- 
ing the Congo Free State to Belgium as provided for in the stipulations 
of 1890, it was decided by the parliament of the latter country, early in 
August, to postpone such annexation until, in the opinion of the king as its 
administrator, the economic situation of the dependency should warrant the 
act. Early in August an old age pensions law came into operation in Bel- 
gium, and 175,000 persons over sixty-five years of age made application for 
the yearly pension of sixty-five francs. — Outrages along the Turkish 
frontiers by Albanians and other lawless subjects of the sultan, including 
Turkish soldiers, and the clash of Turkish military outposts with those of 
Bulgaria and Montenegro have been rather more frequent than usual. 
Aside from religious fanaticism and the ordinary inclinations to plunder, the 
motives for these border collisions are variously attributed to the oppression 
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of Turkish officials, the desire to seize the lands of Servian peasant 
proprietors and also to the intrigues of the Macedonian Committee and 
kindred organizations (see last Record, p. 387). One incident of these 
disturbed conditions in the Turkish provinces was the act of a party of 
brigands in seizing and holding for ransom Miss Stone, an American mis- 
sionary. The government of the United States supplemented private efforts 
to raise the amount of the ransom by vigorous representations on the sub- 
ject to Turkey and Bulgaria. Protests of the Servian minister and also of 
the envoys of the great powers, notably Russia, procured from the sultan 
a promise to investigate the circumstances, and eventually brought about 
the removal of some of the worst official offenders. — A serious dispute 
bet-ween France and Turkey came into prominence early in August. 
Among other things, it concerned the claims, pending for three years, 
of certain French bankers to reimbursement for moneys advanced to aid 
in the construction of railroads, and those also of a French company to 
the control of the docks at Constantinople, which it had purchased from the 
Ottoman government. On the pretext that the facilities for landing passen- 
gers were inadequate, the Porte endeavored to redeem its concession with- 
out offering a satisfactory compensation, and, on the refusal of the company 
to accept the proffered terms, proceeded seriously to interfere with its busi- 
ness. The shifty conduct of the sultan in the subsequent negotiations with 
France brought on a suspension of diplomatic relations August 26, through 
the withdrawal of the French envoy. Decrees issued by the Porte, pur- 
porting to meet the demands of the French claimants, lacked material 
guaranties for fulfillment, and, early in November, France decided to make 
a naval demonstration in Turkish waters. The seizure of a port on the 
island of Mitylene caused the sultan to comply promptly with the French 
terms. 

THE ORIENT. — The chief topic of the negotiations among the foreign 
ministers at Peking has been the method of paying the Chinese indem- 
nity. After China had admitted its liability, May 29, for the amount 
demanded, viz., 450,000,000 taels, differences of opinion arose chiefly with 
reference to the form of guaranteeing the necessary bonds and to the 
resources of China to be employed for their redemption. The Russian, 
French and Japanese envoys suggested that the bonds be guaranteed 
jointly by the powers. Great Britain and the United States, however, pro- 
posed that China issue bonds to the several powers for their respective 
shares, each power thus practically guaranteeing its own. Japan, moreover, 
asked for a proportionate increase in its allotted indemnity to cover the loss 
proceeding from its inability to dispose of the bonds at par; whereas Russia 
insisted upon the creation of a reserve security, by an increase in the mari- 
time import duties beyond the point which a general agreement of the min- 
isters representing the eight other powers had already fixed. As soon as 
the first matter of contention had been settled by the yielding of Russia, 
France and Japan, Russia alone opposed the individual request of Japan, 
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while Great Britain alone objected to the Russian view in reference to the 
import duties. The deadlock was terminated in July by the withdrawal of 
both Japan and Russia from their respective stands. Owing, however, to 
the slowness with which imperial authorization of certain measures was 
obtained, a formal acceptance of the complete protocol by the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries did not take place until September 7. The document con- 
tained the terms of the preliminary agreement of January 12 (see last 
Record, pp. 388-390), stipulations concerning the payment of the indem* 
nity, and the substance of a number of imperial edicts. The stipulations 
provided for the payment of 450,000,000 taels, with interest at four per cent, 
the amortization of the entire amount to be complete by 1940. The reve- 
nues for the purpose were to be derived from increased tariff duties, the 
native customs and the salt tax. The augmentation of the tariff, however, 
was made conditional upon changing the duties from ad valorem into 
specific, upon a revision of the commercial treaties and upon the financial 
cooperation of China in effecting an improvement of the waterways at 
Shanghai and Tientsin. The execution of these arrrangements was 
intrusted to international commissions. An edict included in the protocol 
also deserves mention. This substituted for the former Tsung-li-Yamen a 
new foreign board, the " Wai-wu-pu," composed of five persons, of whom 
two understand foreign languages, and gave it precedence over all other 
ministries of state. — Closely connected with this adjustment of relations 
between China and the allied powers was the fulfillment of the expiatory- 
missions to Germany and Japan, for the murder of their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives during the outbreak of the Boxers. On September 4, Prince 
Chun, brother of the Chinese emperor, expressed to Emperor William at 
Berlin, in person, the formal regrets of the Chinese government for the 
outrage ; as did also on September 13 a high Chinese official to the Mikado 
at Yokohama. — Out of the number of imperial reform edicts published 
during the past six months a few may be cited in addition to those con- 
tained in the protocol. They practically iterate the ones issued in the 
course of the reform movement of 1898 (see Record for December, 1898, 
p. 775) and are attributable to the influence of the pro-foreign viceroys of 
Nanking and Wuchang. For example, they expedite official business by 
abolishing dilatory precedents and prohibit traffic in public offices. They 
also do away with the rice tribute and approximate the system of official 
examinations to European usages. Educational improvement is to be 
further inaugurated by the creation of a public-school organization and by 
the despatch of apt pupils abroad for study. — Preparations for the return 
of the court to Peking were begun shortly after the signing of the protocol. 
At that time the ministers fixed September 17 as the date for the formal 
evacuation of the capital by foreign troops, except the legation guards. So 
little importance, however, was attached to a slight recrudescence of the 
Boxer agitation, carried on by a so-called " Society of Allied Villagers," 
that the process of evacuation had commenced as early as May. Count 
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von Waldersee, the commander-in-chief of the foreign forces, himself 
departed June 3. Simultaneously the sections of territory thus left were 
handed over to the Chinese officials, as was also Peking itself, on the proper 
day. The court finally started on its journey from Singan-fu October 6. — 
Li Hung Chang died on November 7. — A plan of naval and military 
reorganization in Japan was adopted in August, whereby the cabinet 
ministers for these branches of administration may be civilians, but the 
chief of the naval and military bureau must remain directly responsible to 
the emperor in strategical matters. — On October 1 , upon the death of 
Abdurrahman, the Ameer of Afghanistan, his eldest son, Habibullah, 
quietly succeeded him. 

AFRICA. — Various occurrences during the past six months seem to 
indicate that the British struggle -with the Boers, which entered upon its 
third year October 10, is gradually becoming almost a warfare of extermi- 
nation. The British have continued to capture prisoners and livestock, to 
lay waste the country and to concentrate the families of their antagonists 
in camps (see last Record, p. 391). On the other hand, the Boers have 
pursued their old guerilla tactics : avoiding open conflicts, " sniping," sur- 
prising small detachments and wrecking trains. From correspondence 
captured in May it became known that a serious divergence of opinion 
then prevailed among the Boer leaders as to the wisdom of prolonging the 
contest ; but Mr. Kriiger's declaration that " nothing short of independ- 
ence " would be acceptable removed any prospect of peace. The British 
authorities have progressively increased the rigor of the treatment accorded 
to the Boers, and a culmination of severity was reached in a drastic proc- 
lamation of Lord Kitchener published August 7, at the suggestion of 
the government of Natal. It recited that, since the Boer republics had 
been annexed to Great Britain and since the Boers themselves could no 
longer carry on organized warfare, the British government had determined 
to end a state of things which was " aimlessly prolonging bloodshed and 
destruction." Accordingly it was announced that all leaders, civil and 
military, who should not have surrendered by September 1 5 would, when 
captured, be permanently banished from South Africa ; and that the property 
of the rank and file, who should still be under arms at that date, would be 
confiscated as a reimbursement for the cost of maintaining their families in 
the camps of concentration. The threat was promptly put into execution, 
but Boer retaliation followed as quickly. It seems that the Boers had 
already decided to shoot all natives employed in the British service ; now 
they replied to Lord Kitchener's manifesto by an appeal of their emissaries 
in Europe to the court of international arbitration at the Hague, and by 
a counter-proclamation of the burghers in the field, declaring all British 
officers outlaws and ordering every armed Englishman to be shot Their 
retaliation, moreover, was not confined to documents. One of their raids 
into the Cape Colony reached the coast only sixty miles northwest of Cape 
Town and caused the whole of that colony again to be placed under martial 
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law. Even the assistance of the navy was invoked. Another of these 
raids resulted in the capture of two guns and a squad of mounted infantry 
a few miles from Pretoria itself, the British headquarters. Also an expedi- 
tion of 2000 men under Botha, the Boer commander-in-chief, made a 
desperate attack, September 26, upon two forts on the northern frontier of 
Zululand, with the ultimate design of invading Natal. After a fight lasting 
nineteen hours the Boers were driven back with a loss of 500. This was 
balanced, however, by two British reverses not far from the same region, 
in which the casualties numbered 440. — Among the few measures of a 
civil character were those which erected a municipal government in 
Johannesburg, established a judicial system for the Vaal River Colony at 
large, and mitigated the harshness of Boer laws still in force dealing with 
the natives. A proclamation, furthermore, issued July 1, validated all 
contracts for lands and mining rights in the former Boer republics, of 
which the war had prevented fulfillment. — Elsewhere in Africa success- 
ful expeditions were directed by the British against the so-called " Mad 
Mullah," who has headed for some time an insurrection of the Somalis 
(see last Record, p. 392), and against the rebellious ruler of Adamawa in 
northern Nigeria. Also, in order to protect British and native rights alike 
against looseness in the acquisition of mining concessions by Europeans, 
the protectorate of Ashanti was formally annexed to the Gold Coast Colony 
early in October. — It is reported that, by a convention framed in August, 
the sultan of Morocco renounced in favor of France his claims over the 
region of the Sahara already brought last year under French control (see 
Record for December, 1900, p. 768). In the same month the French 
government decided to create in its colonies of Guinea, Dahomey and the 
Ivory Coast a judicial system separate from the department of administra- 
tion, except in the case of penal offenses committed by natives. — The 
sultan of Morocco announced his intention in September to introduce a 
number of reforms in administration. Among these were the regular pay- 
ment of provincial officials and their consequent responsibility for the 
preservation of order, the improvement of prisons, the abolition of restric- 
tions on the coasting trade and the replacement of certain land taxes by 
other impositions that would affect Europeans as well as Moroccans. 
A demand of Spain, furthermore, supported by a joint vote of the other 
European powers, for the release of two Spanish children kidnapped last 
May by Kabyle tribesmen, and the payment of an indemnity besides, was 
satisfied, October 31, so far as the latter condition was concerned. 

LATIN AMERICA. — The revolutionary ferment long brewing in the 
northern part of South America has developed into a -warlike imbroglio 
between Venezuela and Colombia. Late in July, an insurrectionary 
force of Venezuelan Conservatives, acting more or less in conjunction, it is 
said, with the Conservative government of Colombia, crossed the frontier 
of Venezuela. They were repulsed, and Venezuela declared martial law. 
Thereupon the Colombian minister left Caracas, August 12, and intrusted 
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to the minister of the United States the care of Colombian interests. The 
withdrawal of the exequaturs of Colombian consuls soon followed. The 
United States immediately tendered its good offices for the adjustment of 
the dispute. Colombia alone accepted the offer. Since, however, the 
president of Venezuela chose to regard the attack of the insurgents as the 
work of the Colombian government, and not of the Colombian people, 
many of whom are still in revolt against that government, he issued no 
formal declaration of war. From the obscure and greatly conflicting 
reports it would appear that Venezuela, cooperating with the Colombian 
revolutionists, began hostilities early in September by an attack on Rio 
Hacha, but met with total defeat. — The internal circumstances of both 
states were quite as disordered as their foreign relations. In Venezuela 
the unsettled condition of the customs greatly lessened the public revenues, 
and the discontent under a regulation that exacted military service of work- 
men from fourteen to sixty years of age completely filled the prisons. In 
such financial straits, on the other hand, was the government of Colombia, 
that it suspended payment of all public obligations, other than those for 
military supplies, forced the grant of loans and doubled the import duties. 
Under these circumstances the Pan-American Congress, which opened its 
second session at Mexico, October 22, drafted a resolution requesting the 
belligerent states to secure " an equitable and fraternal agreement of their 
present difficulties " by pacific means. — Quite in contrast to this state of 
things is the news of the conclusion of a series of treaties last February, 
but only recently made known, among the states of Central America, 
authorizing a resort to arbitration for the settlement of future differences. 
— Certain financial and military legislation in the Argentine Republic 
merits a passing notice. A proposal of the government to consolidate the 
national debt, by taking over the debts of the individual states, aroused so 
much resistance in Buenos Ayres that the city was placed for some time 
under martial law. Eventually the scheme had to be withdrawn. In 
October, also, the Argentine congress approved a bill establishing the con- 
script system of military service, with the privilege of purchasing exemption 
at a comparatively cheap rate. — Diplomatic relations between Mexico and 
Austria, which have been broken off since 1867, were formally resumed 
in June. Venezuela, however, rejected the terms offered by France for a 
similar purpose, because it would not submit to arbitration claims that had 

originated in previous revolutions. .„ „ „ 
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